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—=— 
TWO REVOLUTIONARY FIGURES.* 


Tere is perhaps no more interesting period in all history than 
that of the great French Revolution, and uf the years imme- 
diately preceding it. Certainly, there is none in which the 
French people present themselves so picturesquely to the 
imagination ; and any book, be it historical or biographical, a 
novel or a mémoire, that deals with this time, is sure of being 
widely read. Most certainly, therefore, the book that lies 
before us to-day, has a quite peculiar charm, in that, penned 
sixty years ago, at a time therefore when the events therein 
recorded were fresher in all memories than now, it has, 
nevertheless, through a series of accidents, not seen the light 
until to-day. It is the biographical sketch of one Johann 
Casper Schweitzer, and of Magdalene his wife, and was written 
by Magdalene’s cousin, David Hess, whose life in turn is now 
told to us by Herr Berchtold, the editor of the present 
volume. Herr Berchtold is very enthusiastic in his ad- 
miration of Hess and the Schweitzers,—on the whole an 
excellent thing perhaps in an editor; and not unnaturally, 
perhaps, he a little over-rates the value of his work—or rather, 
he does not apprehend fully from what side it is likely to be 
most interesting to the modern reader. Those who really hope 
to find in Hess’s “ Character-Picture ” a profound contribution 
to the history of the Revolution will certainly be disappointed. 
Nor will readers probably see in Schweitzer and his wife the ex- 
traordinary and original individualities discovered in them by 
Herr Berchtold. The fact is that they are interesting rather 
because they are so exactly like their better-known contempo- 
raries, than because they differ from them. We have met their 
prototypes again and again, and every renewed meeting makes 
us realise the better the men and women of that curious 
Rousseau period, for it was Rousseau’s Coitrat Social, not 
Voltaire’s wit, that paved the way for the Revolution. We all 
know the Rousseau-reading, philanthropically-inclined senti- 
mentalist, who, de gatté de cui, walked straight into the whirl- 
pool of the Revolution, never dreaming, until drawn into the 
vortex, that Voltaire’s beaw tapage was at hand, but who, being 
in, often enough, with the same gaiety and a strong sense 
of the melodramatic aspect of the situation, walked firmly 
to the scaffold. We all know, too, the femine sensible 
who wept over the sorrows of Héloise, who tried to bring- 
up her children on the model of Emile, who talked glibly 
about “Tégalité parmi les hommes,’ and who was supremely 
astdnished when the inenw peuple began to take her theories 
ng and put them into practice. These types are familiar 
to évery student of France in the eighteenth century; and 
because they belong to these types, not because they are 
different, Schweitzer and his wife are so interesting, and we so 
welcome their cousin’s long-unprinted memoir. 

Johann Casper, although not a “ citoyen de Généve,” was a 
born Swiss, a native of Zurich. The date of his birth is 1754; 
but of his early years little is known beyond the fact that after 
his own mother’s death his father married a sister of the cele- 
brated Lavater, and that Lavater, when the elder Schweitzer 
died, looked after the lad. Johann Casper inherited, not only a 
very considerable fortune,—subsequently much augmented by 
various legacies,—but also an important business. This busi- 
ness was entirely managed by an old book-keeper, Diggelmann, 
a most sympathetic representative of the “ faithful-servant” 
type that has gone out of date with many another excellent old 
institution. Schweitzer was, therefore, at liberty to indulge all 
his various dreams and fancies. Now, this incorrigible dreamer 
and enthusiast—Schwiirmer, the Germans would call him, using 
that expressive, but’ untranslatable term—was absorbed now in 
Some great educational scheme, now in some immense commer- 
cial affair that was to bring in millions, to be devoted by their 
bossessor to the improvement of mankind,—was now a fiery 
Jacobin and Revolutionist, and now engaged in a conspiracy to 
release Louis XVI. And in the midst of these conflicting occu- 


oa Johann Casper Schweitzer: Ein Characterbild aus dem Zeitalter der Franzisi- 
jsilde Revolution. Von David Hess. FEingeleitet und herausgegeben yon Jacob 
erchtold, Berlin; Wilhelm Hertz. London; Nutt. 1884, 





pations, he found time to write atrocious verses, to commence 
countless political and philosophical works, and to collect 
materials (never to be used), for a great “ History of Civilisa- 
tion,” the work that was to have justified his existence. 

The name of this dreamer’s wife is not altogether unknown 
to Goethe students ; for it is recorded that during his first Swiss 
journey, in 1775, Goethe met her at Lavater’s, and was so struck 
by her that he commissioned Fiissli to paint her portrait for 
him, while he in turn sent her a copy of the “ Beatrice Cenci” 
picture. It was to be expected that so erratic a couple as the 
Schweitzers, whose main principle was that each must be “ free 
as the air,” would not be content with the narrow-minded 
provincial life of Zurich, and that they would and must in time 
gravitate towards Paris. Characteristically enough, the two, 
together with the extraordinary child Robette, whom they had 
adopted, migrated thither on the eve of the Revolution. The 
faithful Diggelmann was left to look after the Zurich house of 
business, while Schweitzer attempted to start in the French 
capital another of his huge concerns, that was to realise 
millions. Rich, generous, pleasant, remarkably well-read, with 
a charming wife who could hold her own with the best in the 
esthetic jargon of the day, Schweitzer’s house soon became a 
centre of attraction. In his salon we find not only the shame- 
less speculators Jeauneret, Piquet, and a host of others, whose 
oue object was to please the naive and unsuspecting Swiss, but 
also such men as Mirabeau, Lafayette, Dumouriez, Fabre 
d’Eglantine, Barnave, Champfort, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Gallizin, Anacharsis Cloots, and such women as Télicie du 
Petitelionais, the Princesse de Bourbon, and Mary Wollstonecraft. 
It is a matter for profound regret that the writer of the memoir 
lets us see so little of this strange company. One would like to 
know how such men as the corrupt Mirabeau and incorruptible 
Cloots, men like Champfort and St. Pierre, Fabre d’Eglantine, 
and Barnave, got on together. Above all, we should like to 
know what all these people thought of Mary Wollstone- 
craft. But save for one short account of Mirabeau, and 
in the notes in reference to Mary Wollstonecraft, all are 
dismissed with the bare mention of their honoured or dis- 
honoured names. We regret this the more that the one descrip- 
tion given of Mary by Magdalene is so interesting. For the sake of 
a few more extracts like this we could well have spared some of 
the author's reflections. If we may judge from this letter, 
Magdalene, who liked to pose as a sort of tenth Muse, was not 
without a certain jealousy of the great Englishwoman, tempered 
by sincere admiration. We cannot refrain from quoting the 
passage entire :— 

“J’aimais Marie Wollstonecraft [ writes Magdalene]. Elle avait des 
moments délicienx. J’aurai voulu pouvoir l’aimer avec constance, 
mais elle repoussait par son intolérance toutes les femmes qui ne 
voulaient pas étre sous sa subordination. Avec ses domestiques, avec 
les subalternes, et tous les malheureux, elle était douce comme un 
ange. Elle serait d’une sensibilité exquise, sans ses sens trop 
massifs, qui prennent trop souvent le dessus. J’ai passé une soirée 
avec elle i la campagne. Les nuances des couleurs de l’horizon 
étaient d’une beauté ravissante et poctique. Marie se trouvait assise 
avec le B. de W. sous un arbre doré par les rayous du soleil couchant. 
Je fus vis-i-vis d’eux, et si transportée que je lui dis: ‘ Venez Marie, 
venez amante de la nature, voir ce magnifique spectacle, ce change- 
ment de teintes de toutes espéces!’ Mais quel fut mon étonnement 
de voir Marie indifférente au point qu’elle ne détacha pas les yeux de 
celui par lequel elle était dans ce moment captivée. J’avoue que son 
délire érotique fit un effet si désagréable sur moi que toutes mes 
jouissances s’évanouirent. ..... Pas moins Marie, i cété de ses 
faiblesses, est un des ¢tres les plus distingués dans le monde 
féminin. Son Ame renferme de grands desseins, mais la richesse 
de ses idées use son physique.” 

As for Mirabeau, he seems from the first to have been in- 
timate with the Schweitzers. We are told that he always 
called Schweitzer “ mon maitre ;” but, adds the biographer, “in 
return, he always got money whenever he wanted it, which was 
often the case.”” Indeed, so great was Schweitzer’s faith in the 
Tribune, that on those occasions when he wanted money the 
confiding Swiss handed him the keys of his private cash-box, 
and “let the Count take what he liked.’ It is but fair to say 
that when the Count at last paid off his debts, Mirabeau gave 
his friend a whole handfull of billets. Schweitzer hurriedly 
glanced at them, found over 20,000 francs, and asked what it 
meant; for the Swiss had never kept any account of the cash 
Mirabeau had taken. 

But there was metal, more attractive even than gold, in 
Schweitzer’s household, and that was Magdalene. Not the 
least of her charms was that Mirabeau found in her the first, and 
he maintained, the only woman, who had resisted his all-con- 
quering ugliness. So impressed was he by this conduct that, on 
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one occasion, he was found kneeling before a picture of the little 
Swiss woman, an incident made use of by Madame Frescarode 
in her historical novel, Les Victimes de V' Intrigue et U Héroisme 
dans le Malhewr, 

Soon the Revolution itself had begun. Carried away by 
the universal enthusiasm, we first find Schweitzer com- 
posing some of his miserable odes and hymns in honour of 
Liberty, working at the Montmartre fortifications, haranguing 
the people, becoming a Jacobin and a sansculotte. But 
Schweitzer’s sansculottism, like his hymns, was of the 
mildest kind; and, as was to be expected, he soon withdrew 
from the Ultras. It is interesting to note that, although the 
Schweitzers remained in Paris during the whole of the Reign of 
Terror,—from August 10th till after the fall of Robespierre,— 
and that he was implicated in an attempt to rescue the King, 
they do not seem to have been molested in any way. This may, 
to some extent, have been due to the fact that Magdalene had 
wheedled Robespierre into extending to them his protection. 
Still, it is remarkable that while so many of their old friends 
died on the scaffold, these two should have escaped even arrest. 
It was during this time that Magdalene developed all the real 
good in her nature. We find her indefatigable in visiting her 
friends in prison, in procuring their freedom, in showing all who 
come to her, kindness and helpfulness. But there is a good deal 
of the old Magdalene, the poseuse, in her midnight visit to the 
Place de Gréve to count the steps to the guillotine, in order 
that she might not falter should her own turn come. 


After the fall of Robespierre, Schweitzer became a member of 
the “ Agency ” deputed to conduct the commercial undertakings 
of the French Government in America, and to collect the sums 
advanced by France during the War of Independence. In order 
to conduct these affairs, and also with the hope of making a 
large private fortune—the fact that he had already lost three 
or four fortunes not at all discouraging him—Schweitzer and 
Magdalene set sail for America. But the miserable old ship in 
which they sailed was stopped by a terrific storm. For four 
long weeks they were tempest-tost ; and at last, when Magdalene 
was quite broken-down, they reached, not America, but Brest, 
where she had to be put on shore. Her husband, who had 
spent his time writing verses, continued his journey alone. 
Arrived in America, it is much the same story over again. 
Schweitzer, while making great plans for the founding of a new 
colony—a model State, where there should be “ universal tolera- 
tion, community of goods, and woman’s suffrage ’—let himself 
be shamefully robbed by his partner, one Swan. The description 
of this cold-blooded villain, and of his equally villainous wife 
and daughters, is among the best things in the volume. At 
last, after six years, Schweitzer, robbed of his last farthing, had 
to borrow a small sum of money to carry him back to Europe. 
The years of his absence had been sad enough for poor Magda- 
lene, whose one sole bright episode had been a visit from the 
faithful old Diggelmann, who had come to give her the little 
fortune he had earned during these years, but that Magdalene 
was too honest to accept. 

The remaining span of life of the husband and wife are one 
long sad record of disappointment, suffering, and disillusion. 
The reader cannot help being glad when the end comes, and the 
generous, crack-brained dreamer, worn-out and old before his 
time, finds his rest. His character is best summed-up by 
himself in his own epitaph, written mauy years before his death, 
—*Fror am Sonnenstrahl, sucht am Mond sich die Hinde zu 
warmen” (He shivered in the sun’s rays, and tried to warm 
his hands in the moonbeams”). He died in 1811; his wife 
followed in 1814. Her last years were spent in Zurich with the 
cousin who has written the history of those two lives, whose 
commencement seemed so propitious and whose end was so sad. 
As for Magdalene, she outlived all her friends, and the husband 
she had loved so well. Almost her last words were a prayer 
that “le portrait de Gaspard’? (she had forgotten her native 
German) might not be taken out of her hands. 





AN ANGLO-ITALIAN JOURNALIST.* 
Tne latter half of the nineteenth century promises to be as 
prolific of memoirs in England as were the closing decades of 
the seventeenth century in France. But the journals, recollec- 
tions, and diaries that crowd the counters of our circulating 
libraries, differ considerably from the productions of Bassom- 
pierre or St. Simon. They hardly pretend to literary form, and 
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are often little else than promiscuous memoranda of personal 
experiences. Their authors have no taste or no leisure for 
literary portraiture, or philosophical or moral disquisition ; nor 
perhaps, would the reading public in this busy age tolerate the 
extension of the narrative that such padding would neceg. 
sitate, into half-a-dozen volumes. But their experiences cover 
a far wider field than was open to their predecessors, These 
experiences are less experiences of courts and coteries, and 
more experiences of the world and mankind at large. Memoirists 
—to coin a much-wanted word—have been described as narrre 
tors of what they have personally done, seen, heard, or thought, 
In the nineteenth century the desire is to get as close as possible 
to the reality of current history, to know the secret springs of 
political action rather than its mere outward manifestations, the 
precise mode in which the future is being shaped-out of the 
present, or the present sculptured-out of the infinite mass of 
future potentiality. The reflections of the witnesses are deemed 
to be of less interest, and gossip about public men is preferred 
to finished portraits of the great actors on the world’s stage, 
Among the historians who are not makers of contemporary 
history, the newspaper correspondent is not the least important 
He is the eye and ear of the public. A characteristic and late 
product of the century, it is probable that he will be extinct, 
in his original form at least, at its close. The telegraphic 
summarist, who merely catalogues events, aided by the expander, 
is displacing him; and telegraphic summarists are objects of 
especial detestation to soldiers and diplomatists, who, naturally 
enough, hate to have their plans or schemes made known before 
they can be put into operation. Hence, it is not impossible that 
the very increase of their facilities will involve the abolition of 
the brotherhood of Special Correspondents. 

Of an eminent member of this vanishing order of literary 
workers (their successors will be mechanical, not literary 
historians), we reviewed the Recollections in a recent number, 
We have now to deal with those of another labourer 
in the same field, of a very different temperament and 
a much more marked individuality. To Mr. Yates, his 
work was a labour of love, and he has heartily enjoyed 
his well-won successes. Such has scarcely been the case 
with Mr. Gallenga. Not less gifted with rapidity of con- 
ception, keenness of observation, and facility of expression, he 
has rather been sensible of his shortcomings than pleased with 
his achievements. His instincts, he informs us, were not literary, 
and for the work of a journalist he pronounces himself to have 
been unfitted. Town-life he disliked ; contact with the crowd, 
noise, excitement, pomps and festivities, he abhorred. Nervous 
and reserved, he had neither the boldness of the interviewer nor 
that enjoyment of society which would seem to be almost indis- 
pensable for a public writer, whose business it is to be familiar 
with all sorts and conditions of men. In addition, he had to 
write in a foreign tongue which he did not begin to learn until 
after he had attained manhood. The story of a career—mainly 
journalistic—that was a successful one under such conditions, 
could not fail to be interesting; and the present volumes, in 
which it is told with the earnestness and vigour characteristic 
of their author, range worthily with the best autobiographies. 
But the reader must not expect to find in them more than 
passing notices of men and events. They form less a con- 
tribution to contemporary history, political or social, than a 
record of a part of the life and some of the opinions of an 
active observer of history during the last half-century. Mr. 
Gallenga was reborn, as a Buddhist chronicler would put 
it (but not by way of punishment), an Englishman, or rather 
an Anglo-Saxon, when he embarked on board the schooner 
‘Independence’ at Gibraltar, bound for New York, in 1836. 
The re-birth was a less difficult process than might be imagined. 
There are many resemblances between North-Italian and Anglo- 
Saxon folk. Under the superficial tumultuousness of the 
former lies the pertinacity of the latter. An earnestness 
wholly wanting to the Gaul characterises a race which is, per- 
haps, rather of Ligurian than of Latin or Celtic origin; and the 
recent history of Italy has proved her governing classes, mainly 
of Northern stock, to be possessed of no small share of that 
practical political faculty to which ancient Rome and modern 
England have alike owed their position in the evolution of the 
Western world. The conspirator-ways, almost natural to the 
Italian of half a century ago, were shaken-off by the exile as 
the pillars of Hercules receded from view; for some years 4 
vague hankering after a military career was retained, but, under 
the pressure of necessity, the would-be warrior subsided into 
a teacher of languages, a lecturer, and a periodical writer. 
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Mr. Gallenga remained in America nearly three years. He 


saw a good deal of Boston and Cambridge society, and gives an 
interesting description of the best social life New England could 
poast of fifty years ago. © The account of the Cambridge coterie, 
composed almost exclusively of professors, embryo-professors, 
and “cultured ” women, dwelling quite apart from the lay- 
world of Boston, is particularly amusing. They were mainly 
interested in themselves, and, after a somewhat dilettante 
fashion, in literature and art; for America in a large sense 
they had little concern, and politics they absolutely eschewed. 
The picture drawn of society in Boston, which still possesses its 
aristocracy, though the F.F., the First Families of Virginia, 
have long been eliminated from it, and which is still the in- 
tellectual, as New York is the commercial, and Washington the 
political, capital of the Republic, recalls to mind the glimpses of 
the same society given in Wendell Holmes’s earlier works. Mr. 
Gallenga’s portraiture of American women is ampler than that 
of what he evidently deems the less attractive half of mankind. 
Of Ticknor, the historian of Spanish literature, of Prescott, 
Judge Story, Sprague, Everett, and many other celebrities, 
parely more than a trait or two are given. Emerson’s stagey 
manner displeased him, despite the “spell which his grave and 
noble countenance, the deep tone of his voice, and the solemnity 
of his whole demeanour, cast on a vast assemblage.” Long- 
fellow was then “about thirty years old, beautiful as the god 
of day, with golden hair, which he wore down to his shoulders, 
clear blue eyes, a fair complexion, and well-cut features. ..... 
Not to love him at first-sight as a Pico delia Mirandola or a 
Crichton, is more than many men could do.” Wendell Holmes, 
Dana, Norton, Sumner, and Lowell, all graduates or under- 
graduates of Harvard, had still their spurs to win. 

Unable altogether to reconcile himself to the American plan 
of giving a man a start, and then leaving him to shift for him- 
self, Mr. Gallenga was not sorry to turn his back upon the 
Republic and his face towards England. To one who was no 
Democrat, disliked universal suffrage, and hated bustle and noise, 
the change was a welcome one. In 1839 England was quiet, 
the turmoil of Reform had ceased, the Corn-law agitation had 
not begun. ‘To Continental Whigs the British Constitution was 
a model,—authority tempered by liberty, liberty restrained by 
authority. What Mr. Gallenga expected to do in England is 
not very clear; he fell into a course of life very similar to that 
which he had just abandoned. For some time he made no way 
in London, the very dinginess of which had a certain charm for 
the practical North Italian. ‘“ England all over !” he exclaimed ; 
“a town for use, not for show. The beauty all of the soul, not 
of the body.” More than once he was tempted to return to 
Italy ; but he was always glad to get back to foggy London, and 
the Italian soon became merged in the politically orthodox, per- 
haps too orthodox, Englishman. The story of his Italian ex- 
periences as a patriot, a diplomatist, and a Member of the 
Italian Parliament, has been told in his works on Italy, and 
need not be touched uponhere. His conduct in Italian matters 
seems to have been mainly based upon detestation of the French 
and all their ways, and a considerable distrust of his own 
countrymen, for whom he nowhere expresses much admiration. 
From 1859 to 1883 he was attached to the Times, and did ex- 
cellent work in connection with that journal both as a special 
correspondent and a leader-writer. With pardonable exaggera- 
tion he terms it “a power greater than any of the most colossal 
European Empires,” and declares that he found ample com- 
pensation for the sacrifices his duties entailed upon him in the 
fact of his connection with so mighty a machine as part and 
parcel thereof. Mr. Gallenga does not over-state the worth of 
the services he rendered to Italy as Times’ Correspondent in the 
eventful years 1859-60. In the Franco-German War he foresaw 
the success of the Prussians ; and at its close was specially com- 
plimented by his employers as never having “by one single 
false step during that long warlike crisis misled the English 
reading public.” 

Mr. Gallenga has greatly under-rated his capacity for jour- 
nalism, He is by temperament and intellect a literary man of 
action. He belongs to the historians, not to the chroniquenis, 
among journalists; and if less amusing, he has always been 
more interesting, than most of his contemporaries. At bottom, 
in fact, he has always remained Italian, becoming Anglicised in 
form and method rather than in substance. We have read few 
books more worthy to be read than this autobiography of a man 
who began life as an Italian conspirator, with some of the less re- 
pulsive properties of the character, and is spending the evening 








of a varied career as a peaceful English gentleman in the sweet 
valley of the Wye. There is no gossip in it, not much anecdote, 
and little humour, though a good deal of sarcasm veiled and 
expressed ; but from beginning to end there is hardly a dull page. 





A KANSAS NOVEL.* 

Ir this novel offered no other reason for lenient treatment, the 
author’s pathetic preface would be enough to secure indulgent 
consideration. He is, as he tells us, the editor and publisher of a 
small evening newspaper (presumably published at Atchison, 
Kansas). The book was written entirely at night, after he had 
done a hard day’s work, “and in almost every chapter are 
recollections of the midnight bell.” No one, he confesses, can 
possibly find more fault with his work than he has found with 
it himself; a hundred times he has been on the point of burning 
the manuscript ; and these considerations he offers as a general 
apology for the book’s many defects, and hopes that it will meet 
with the charity it deserves. We hope so too; but while 
charitable the critic should be truthful, and the truth con- 
strains us to say that a good deal of the book which 
Mr. Horne gives so diffidently to the world is dull. It does 
not, as a work of fiction should, seize the reader’s attention 
at the outset, and sustain his interest to the end. Inci- 
dents which have no connection with the story are introduced 
far too freely, the dialogue is often pointless, and some 
of the speeches are much too long. But these few blemishes 
are more than redeemed by many excellences; and though The 
Story of a Country Town may have few attractions for the 
ordinary devourer of novels, it rises far above the general level 
of contemporary fiction, and portrays phases of life with which 
few Englishmen—and probably not many Americans—are 
familiar. Mr. Horne seems to have written a realistic novel— 
realistic in its best, not in its worst sense—without knowing it, 
and we have several times doubted whether it is the fiction it 
purports to be, or fact very slightly disguised. The story is told 
in the first person, and the scene laid in a prairie district in 
Kansas, where the hero’s father, the Rev. John Westlock, and 
the wanderers who followed him, ‘had gone to grow-up with 
the country.” In theory, nothing can be more romantic than 
life on the prairie—a boundless plain, gay with wild flowers 
and covered with waving grass, herds of buffaloes browsing 
in the far distance, troops of Indians flitting across the horizon, 
and hardy settlers full of energy and hope, making themselves 
a new and better home on the banks of some limpid and 
meandering stream, destined at no distant day to be the seat of 
a numerous and thriving community. The reality, as described in 
this book, is the very reverse of romantic. We have said that 
portions of the story are dull. So, for the most part, is the life 
which it depicts. Nothing could well be slower and more colour- 
less, more stale, flat, and unprofitable, than existence at Fairview: 
where the Westlocks first settled. Twin Mounds, whither they 
afterwards went, was not much better. Compared with it, the 
most bucolic of English villages is in a continual whirl of excite- 
ment. And for a long time the settlers had not even the conso- 
lation which arises from a sense of growing prosperity. They 
were as badly-off as the British farmer of the period :— 

“There were cheap lands further on,’ writes Abram (generally 
shortened to ‘‘ Ned’’) Westlock, the supposed narrator of the story, 
“where the people raised a crop one year, and were supported by 
charity the next ; where towns sprang up on credit, and farms were 
opened with borrowed money; where the people were apparently 
content, for our locality did not seem to be far enough West nor 
far enough North to suit them; where no sooner was one stranger’s 
money exhansted than another arrived to take his place; where men 
mortgaged their possessions at full value, and thought themselves 
rich notwithstanding, so great was their faith in the country; 
where he who was deepest in debt was the leading citizen, and 
where bankruptcy caught them all at last. On these lands the 
dusty travellers settled, where there were churches, school-houses, 
and bridges—but little rain—and railroads to carry out the crops, 
should any be raised; and when any one stopped in our neighbour- 
hood, he was too poor and tired to follow the others. I became early 
impressed with the fact that our people seemed to be miserable and 
discontented, and frequently wondered that they did not load their 
effects on waggons again, and move away from a place which made 
all the men surly and rough, and the women pale and fretful..... ° 
On the highest and bleakest point in the county, where the winds 
were plenty in winter because they were not needed, and scarce in 
summer for an opposite reason, the meeting-house was built in a 
corner of my father’s field. There was a graveyard around it, and 
cornfields next to that, but not a tree or a shrub attempted its orna- 
ment; and as the building stood on the main road, where the movers’ 
waggons passed, I thought that, next to their ambition to get away 
from the country which had been left by those in Fairview, the 
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movers were anxious to get away from Fairview Church, and avoid 
the possibility of being buried in its ugly shadow, for they always 
seemed to drive faster after passing it.” 

John Westlock, the minister and chief of the Fairview com- 
munity, is a strong and original character of the austere 
Puritanic type. Everybody saved, to his thinking, was as bad 
as nobody saved. The sacrifices he made for religion were tasks, 
his reward being a conviction that those who refused to make 
them would be punished. “He would rather have gone to 
heaven without the members of his family than with them, 
unless they had earned salvation as he had earned it, and 
travelled as steadily as himself the hard road on his map lead- 
ing heavenward.” He is a just man and an indomitable worker, 
preaching and ministering without reward, standing by his flock 
and rendering them needful help when he might have done 
much better for himself elsewhere; but be is beloved by none 
save his own wife, whose affection is tempered, if not crushed, 
by the fear with which she regards him. But under all his 
sternness is a brooding spirit of discontent, which in 
the end works his ruin. As time went on, the circum- 
stances of the Fairview people somewhat improve, and 
one Sunday morning, at the close of his sermon, the Rev. 
John Westlock surprises his flock by telling them that he was 
going to preach for them no longer. He had done so hitherto 
because they had been too poor to pay a better man; but, now 
that the Lord was prospering them, he cheerfully made way 
for a successor, who possessed not only religious enthusiasm, 
but great learning. The successor was the Rev. Gooch Shep- 
herd, who had come out to the settlement in search of health. 
He had a beautiful daughter called Mateel, who afterwards be- 
comes the wife of Jo Erring,and becomes also the cause of a terrible 
tragedy. Jo was Ned’s uncle, although only a few years his senior. 
He lived with the Westlocks and wrought on the farm; and the 
young men were boon companions and fast friends. Jo, albeit 
a fine, stalwart fellow enough, with a shrewd head and some 
book-learning, was terribly uncouth ; and when he called on the 
Gooch Shepherds, refined people from an eastern city, he con- 
siderably surprised them. He shuffled into their parlour wearing 
the Rev. John’s boots and a pair of that gentleman’s pantaloons 
tucked into their tops, and his cap on his head. Miss Mateel 
asked him to let her lay it aside for him. But Jo, thinking it 
would not be polite to trouble her, answered : “ No, I thank you; 
Iam very comfortable asIam.” Then they invited him to sing, 
whereupon he gave them nine verses of the “Glorious Eighth 
of April’ in a voice that made the windows rattle, and thought 
he had done very well; but as Jo went home he began to fear 
that he had in some way committed an indiscretion, though 
what it was he could not for the life of him tell until he had con- 
sulted his friend, Damon Barker, who knew cities and had lived 
in good society. After this he took lessons from Barker in 
manners, and also learnt from him the trade of a corn-miller. 
Meanwhile, the Rev. John Westlock, on the plea that he had 
grown tired of Fairview, and that the people were now very well 
able to shift for themselves, sold his land and stock, and removed 
to Twin Mounds, the “country town” whose story the author 
tells, bought the copyright of a newspaper, and made his son 
learn the art of type-setting. In Twin Mounds people spent 
their idle time in religious discussions. They never discussed 
politics with spirit, and read but little save the Bible, to find 
points for dispute. “ No two of them ever exactly agreed in 
their ideas, for men who thought alike on baptism violently 
quarrelled when the Resurrection was mentioned; and two of 
them who engaged a hell-redemptionist one night would in all 
probability fail to agree between themselves the next on the 
atonement.” 


Ned’s father conducted the paper well, and made it pay. He 
was the sort of man to make anything pay that he took in 
hand. But after they had been a few years at Twin Mounds he 
suddenly disappeared, leaving behind him a letter which was a 
greater shock to his family and friends than if they had seen 
him drop down dead before their eyes. “ When this comes into 
your hands,” he wrote to his son, “I shall be travelling the 
broad road I have so often warned others against; an outcast, 
and disgraced in the sight of God and man, for I am going 
away, and shall never come back.’ He ascribed his fall—and he 
had fallen to the lowest depth—to discontent, “inexplicable and 
monstrous, and horrible beyond expression.” The companion of 
his flight was a certain Mrs. Tremaine, a connection of Damon 
Barker’s. But the newspaper and all his other property, except 
a small sum of ready-money, he had made over absolutely to his 





crs 
son. John Westlock’s single reappearance after his flight ig power 
fully described. His sorely-stricken wife refused to be comforted, 
and, faithful and loving to the last, she felt persuaded that, eooner 
or later, he would return to her. She would never go to bed 
but sat up all night long with a light in her window, ready to 
welcome him back to the home he had deserted. And he did come 
back, but only on the morrow of her death. It wasa dreary 
winter’s night, the snow was falling thick and fast, the watchers 
were upstairs with the dead, and Ned sat alone in the room below 
when he was startled by a timid rapping at the front door. 
Opening it, he saw a strange man wrapped-up in mufflers and 
furs, and asked him to come in. He came in and gat down, and 
by the light of the fire Ned saw that the man was his father. His 
beard was grey, his face covered to protect it from the storm ; 
his shoes were wrapped in coarse bagging, and his hands rough 
and cracked as if he had been working as a labourer during his 
long absence. When he heard that his wife was dead, he asked 
permission to see the body, and his son led him into the death. 
chamber. “He got up from his chair with difficulty, and 
staggering after me, hesitated before entering the room; but at 
last he followed me in timidly, and after looking at the face for 
a moment, fell on his knees before the coffin and sobbed aloud,” 
His son, who, when he saw his father’s grey head bowed in 
repentance over his mother’s dead body, “forgave him from his 
heart” for the misery he had caused, and besought the broken 
man toremain. But he sternly refused; nothing could move him 
from his resolve to go on his solitary way once more and bear in 
silence and alone the penalty of his sin. 


‘“‘¢ Tisten to me a moment,’ I said, taking hold of him. ‘You are 

poor and old; I am young and have ready-money. If you will not 
remain here, as Heaven knows I desire you should, take it with you. 
T have no one to care for now, and you need it. I will ask it on my 
knees, if it will move you. It is all yours, and I shall feel guilty all 
my life if you refuse this request, fearing you are poor and in 
need of it.’—‘ Rather than that,’ he said, ‘I would live again in this 
town, where every one is my enemy and accuser. No, I will take none 
of your money; my needs are few and easily satisfied. But if you 
will grant me your forgiveness,’—there was more tenderness as he 
said it than I had ever heard before—‘I will take that.’—I answered 
that he had suffered enough, and that I had already forgiven him; 
that we all had, and that we had long been sure that he had repented 
of his one fault. ‘There are but few of us who have to answer for 
but one fault,’ I said. ‘I know nothing to your discredit except this 
one mistake.’ He stood by this time near the door, with his band on 
the latch, and simply saying good-bye, he opened it and went out into 
the storm.” 
And by his son or any who knew him John Westlock was 
never seen again. In the character and career of this man there 
is ample material for the making of an ordinary novel; in the 
love-story of Jo Erring there is ample material for the making 
of a powerful tragedy. Then we have the narrator’s own 
adventures, and Damon Barker’s story; and though every one 
of these episodes is interesting in itself, the abundance of 
them detracts from the interest of the novel as a whole, 
On the other hand, they are simply and naturally told; 
the characters are highly original, racy of the soil, and 
evidently drawn from life. Mr. Horne, who, if he be not a 
native of Kansas, must have spent many years there, is a 
keen observer; and though he has not much notion of a plot, 
and his style leaves something to be desired, he has written a 
thoroughly American novel of a type never imagined by authors 
who are reckoned among the leading lights of American fiction, 
but who lay their scenes and seek their characters either in 
Europe or among the Europeanised population of the East. If 
Mr. Horne will study construction and give his mind to the 
contriving of a plot, all the incidents in which shall stand in 
close relationship to each other, and form parts of a well- 
ordered plan, he may give us a novel quite as characteristic 
and far more entertaining than the one he has already written. 
But if he gives us nothing else, The Story of a Country Town 
will not easily be forgotten, and few of those who read it once 
will fail to read it again. 





THE WEARING OF THE GREEN* 
Tus is a remarkably pleasant novel, with a purpose cleverly 
carried out. That purpose is one which the present writer 
has sometimes entertained, and it has a special interest 
for us. It is the delineation of certain features and 
peculiarities of character and temperament in some Irish people 
that render them difficult—indeed, almost impossible—of com- 
prehension by ordinary English men and women, and also lead 





* The Wearing of the Green, By Basil, London: Chatto and Windus. 
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pores regard those ordinary English men and women with 


tuous dislike, An anecdote, that seems to us to put 
pro - position we are thinking of, occurs to our memory. 


o was on a visit at a country-house in Hampshire, 
observing that her maid, an Irish girl, looked dull and moped, 
said to her, “I am afraid you keep too much to yourself; why 
don’t you stay more with the servants P — Lord love you, 
ma’am,” said the girl, with a smile of compassion ; i do ye think I 
could be thranslatin’ the length of the day ?” This is a sentiment 
of wide application to many classes. It isalso a one-sided senti- 
ment, for “ thranslatin’” is required of one party to the con- 
yersation only; the English interlocutors ac readily under- 
stood by the others, although they may continue, in spite of 
custom, to cause the latter some contemplative surprise. 

The author of The Wearing of the Green has a subtly- 
humorous perception of the characteristics of that present— 
indeed, ever present—presentment of the typical English man 
and woman which it has been agreed to call “ Philistine,” and 
an equally keen appreciation of certain Irish natures, ways of 
living, and modes of understanding life, which must inevitably 
and eternally make association between the two classes 
acase of “thranslatin’.” Since Edmond About delivered over 
the typical British matron—who was accustomed to have her 
breakfast at eight, and who threatened Hadji Stavros with the 
Times—into the hands of the King of the Mountains, we have had 
nothing in fiction so amusing as Mr. Basil Summers. He is an 
Hnglish tourist, who comes to a disturbed district of the wild 
West of Ireland at a disturbed time, falls in love at first sight 
with Miss Norah Wyndham, who hates him “right away” 
because he is shooting birds (her opinions on that subject “ are so 
strong that her idolising father had always to poach his own pre- 
serves furtively and feloniously ”’), and is taken by the country 
for “ Buckshot’s Secretary ” come down as a “Castle” spy. Of 
course, Mr. Basil Summers has an antitype in Maurice Studdert, 
the young fellow whose possible pretensions to Norah, or indeed 
to any other girl, considering his impecunious condition and 
perilous politics, would be entirely beyond Mr. Summers’s com- 
prehension; and equally, of course, he totally fails to under- 
stand the frank hospitality to a stranger of Norah’s father—a 
gentleman in manifest difficulties—and the fearless friendliness 
of Norah herself, an Irish girl among her “own people,” to 
whom the notion that she could be suspected or misinterpreted 
could not possibly occur. In his portraiture of Mr. Summers, and 
in the very amusing talk between him and Maurice Studdert 
(whose scornful wonder at his guest old Miles Wyndham tries 
to moderate in vain), the author is never tempted into cari- 
eature. Mr. Basil Summers is not a bad fellow by any means, 
neither is he a fool; he is only a Philistine Englishman—the 
self-complacent and cocksure kind of man that one takes 
Bildad to represent among the exasperating exhorters of Job. 
He has one invariable standard,—all that is English is right, all 
that is un-English is wrong, or, by the most liberal interpreta- 
tion, suspicious. Mr. Wyndham’s hospitality, for instance :— 


A lady wh 


“His very eagerness to please and oblige was un-English. At 
least, no English gentleman could be so civil. No doubt there were 
Englishmen whose respect for themselves was not high enough to 
prevent their showing an excess of respect for others; but they were 
not gentlemen. Now Miles Wyndham was beyond all question a 
gentleman, but not an English gentleman.” 

So Mr. Summers has to condone his host’s un-English cordiality 
by imputing it to “the eagerness to win the good opinion of one 
of a higher civilisation and race which Englishmen meet with 
in every quarter of the world,-—in France even, even in Germany, 
and, « fortiori, in Ireland.” Satisfied with this delightful ex- 
planation, he proceeds to enlighten the land of his sojourn, 
comes into collision with Maurice Studdert, and applying his 
Philistine standard to Norah—for he is too much in love with 
her to consider her un-English—interprets with the funniest 
results “ her Irish eagerness to please a guest as a special eager- 
ness to please him.” His notions of Irish history, his views of 
Trish politics, his theories of the Irish peasantry, his excellent 
Intentions, his impenetrable dulness, and the rapidity and 
correctness with which everybody in the place, especially Betty, 
the cook, and “ Father M ac,” take his measure, while he never 
comes a bit nearer to understanding them, make up a delight- 
fully amusing picture. How decorous is his resolve not to be 
too precipitate in making the proposal which Norah of course 
expects, and will accept so gratefully—Norah, who never gives 
him a thought except as a person who has to be attended to at 
a time when her father’s affairs are particularly desperate, her 
mother especially trying, and Maurice Studdert causin g her great 





anxiety by his dealings with the disaffected people of the district. 
Miles Wyndham, with money matters and magisterial matters 
of a pressing kind to look after, sends Norah about with the 
English visitor, and fool’s paradise is the result. Mrs. Wyndham, 
with her sulks, her jealousy, her fractiousness, her fits of leaving 
home, whereby her excellent husband and exemplary daughter 
get an occasional well-earned holiday, is a bit of genuine 
comedy, as good as Lever’s Mrs. Kennyfeck. Then there is 
Bridget. Is it possible for any of Mr. Summers’s countrymen 
to appreciate Bridget, and the truthfulness of the scene 
in which poor Norah, while distracted by a care totally un- 
suspected by any one present, tries to “hurry ” the serving of 
dinner P— 

“‘Tgs dinner ready, Norah ?’—‘ Nearly, I think, father.’—‘ You 

couldn’t hurry her a bit, my dear?’ (timidly and despondently)— 
‘Tl try,’ said Norah, not hopefully at all. ‘Tell her Father Mac is 
as hungry as a hawk.’ Father Macnamara was the priest of the 
parish, for whom Bridget, as a good Catholic, might make it a matter 
of conscience to hurry herself. ‘Has he come ?’—‘ Well, no, my 
dear; but he’ll be hungry when he does, I’ll be bound. Here he is.’ 
ee gies Bridget was always late for everything except mass. The 
devices of putting back the dinner-hour or putting on the kitchen- 
clock had been tried so often as to be threadbare to transparency, 
and Bridget now always allowed an hour for the mendacity of the 
clock, in addition to the half-hour which the perversity of things in 
general made her lose. In this last half-hour she was as approach- 
able as a tigress in the half-hour before he, dinner ; so that Norah went 
warily about her mission. ‘ It’s a quarter-past six, Biddy.’ (Dinner 
had been ordered for 5.30.)—‘By the clock, miss,’ with sardonic 
bitterness. ‘ By the right time, Biddy.’—‘ English time, miss,’ alluding 
to Norah’s taking so to the detested Sassenach, for whom she was 
now, no doubt, hastening dinner.—‘And Father Mac’s come,’ 
replied Norah, to set Biddy right on this point. But Biddy was not 
to be set right on this point. She had been wearied and worried to 
provide delicacies of all kinds for this Sassenach in the last three days. 
‘ Ah, then, it isn’t Father Mac, Miss; an’ ye may just tell him that sent 
ye not to be so onaisy about his dinner, for maybe it’ll be no great 
things when it comes.’ ” 
Father Macnamara is admirably drawn. He is the one person 
of the party who perfectly understands Mr. Summers; and, 
being a person of cosmopolitan experience, high cultivation, dry 
and slightly cynical humour, he is peculiarly calculated to bring 
out the characteristic absurdities of the visitor. There is a 
good deal to be learned from a chapter of Volume I., with 
“ Politics” for its heading, much that is grim, and gives the 
reader no pause; but here is a taste—the only one we have 
space for—of the author’s quality of humour that ought to make 
readers, not Philistine, ask for more :— 

‘“*Mr. Summers turned to Father Mac, with inquiries which were 

unintentionally and unconsciously condescending, about his parish, 
people, &c. He couldn’t help a tone and manner of condescension 
even when he addressed a Frenchman, German, or American, still 
less when he addressed an Irishman, a Catholic, a priest. Father 
Mac’s manner in response was the precise and polite complement of 
this condescension. With the most perfect gravity he replied to all 
these kind questions in the manner of a schoolboy undergoing a vivi- 
voce examination, who looks anxiously up at each answer for the 
master’s approval. Plainly he passed with credit, for Mr. Summers 
said at length, ‘I shouldn’t have known you to be an Irishman.’— 
‘Really !’ said Father Mac, with upraised eyebrows and a light in his 
eyes that looked to Mr. Summers like an expression of surprise and 
gratification. ‘No, I shouldn’t, indeed.’—‘ Yes, I’m Irish,’ regret- 
fully. ‘But if I’m not the rose, I’ve been near the rose, for I lived 
in England for some years. Perhaps I might have lived it down if I 
had stayed. But after all, you know, Mr. Summers, being an Irish- 
man doesn’t matter so much in Ireland, for the same reason that 
Hamlet’s madness wouldn’t have mattered in England.’—‘ Oh, I don’t 
think it matters much what country a man belongs to,’ in a tone that 
suggested the addition, ‘once he isn’t English. —‘ After all, its your 
misfortune, not your fault, dear,’ said Father Mac, ‘so don’t worry 
about it,’ addressing Norah as she rose to leave the room.” 
Now, there’s an odd thing about the last sentence of this extract 
—it affords us internal evidence that “ Basil” is not Irish, 
though he has written the best Irish novel, in every sense, that 
has appeared for many years. The real Father Mac would have 
said either “don’t fret about it,” or “don’t worry yourself ;’’ but 
“don’t worry” is as purely “ English” (in Mr. Summers’s 
sense) as the substitution of directly,” misapplied to time, for 
“immediately,” an error into which Irish people never fall either 
in speaking or writing. Another bit of internal evidence that 
Basil is not an Irishman is supplied by the name he gives to 
Norah’s father. ‘ Wyndham” is not an Irish name, and would 
certainly not be found in conjunction with “ Miles.” 

The humoar and the sarcasm of this remarkable novel are 
not its only or its chief merits; and we have dwelt upon them, 
perhaps unduly, because they connect themselves with certain 
puzzles and speculations of our own tending to elucidate them. 
The plot of the story is finely conceived, the character of Maurice 
Studdert, the hot-headed, generous, warm-hearted, patriotic 
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young fellow, who finds out what comes of playing with the 
edged tools of Fenianism, is far the best creation of the kind 
since Lever’s Mark O’Donoghue, and with the freshness of the 
modern phase of the Irish question upon it; Norah is as charm- 
ing as she is real; the murderous conspirators are drawn with 
great force; and the author is almost too careful—all his 
readers not being varieties of the Summers genus—to preserve 
himself from the suspicion of sympathy with the cruel and 
criminal modes of political warfare. If there are any persons 
who are incapable of enjoying the adventures of Miles Wyndham 
in the land of the Saxon and the home of the Philistine—other- 
wise on a visit tothe Summers family—we can only compassion- 
ately presume that they are—Summerses. 


LOUIS PASTEUR.* 

Proressor TyNDALL, in concluding his Introduction to this 
work, which has been translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton, remarks :— The task expected of me is now 
accomplished, and the reader is here presented with a record, in 
which the verities of science are endowed with the interest of 
romance ;” but not with the romance of a human life, as the 
biographer takes us scarcely further into the home of the great 
investigator than into his laboratory. In truth, one learns little 
of himself beyond the fact of his birth from humble parentage, 
some scant information as to his early struggles and successes ; 
and later, of his marriage with the daughter of the Rector of the 
Academy. On the morning of this event, important generally 
to mortals less scientifically gifted, Pasteur was found in his 
laboratory quite absorbed in some engaging chemical experi- 
ment, and apparently lost to the interesting event of the day. 
However, his devoted son-in-law, who gives this record to the 
world, adds, for the satisfaction of domestic devotees,—“ If 
Pasteur was thus guilty of an absent-mindedness worthy of 
La Fontaine, he proved as a husband so different from La 
Fontaine, that Madame Pasteur, when reminded of this lapse of 
memory, receives the reminder with an indulgent smile.” 


Until his recent startling experiments in hydrophobia, Pasteur 
was but little known to the English general public, so that this 
work, describing step by step his more striking discoveries and 
progress, will be of interest to those whose intelligent curiosity on 
the subject has been awakened by his late investigations. Begin- 
ning with the study of molecular physics, his researches were 
already of considerable promise, when quite by chance his atten- 
tion was diverted into another direction, and he was led to con- 
sider the phenomena of fermentation. Untilthen there had been 
various more or less erroneous explanations of this remarkable 
process, but no one had traced it to its true cause—the action 
of a living organism. “It matters little,” says he, “ whether 
the progress of science makes of this vibrio a plant or an 
animal; it is a living organism endowed with motion which is 
a ferment, and which lives without air.” Cagniard-Latour in 
France, and Schwann in Germany, had, however, attributed the 
ferment process of yeast to a like cause, and had suggested that 
all other fermentation was probably also intimately connected 
with the growth of some similar fungus; but as the hypothesis 
was not verified by any proof, it remained nothing more than 
an idea. To Pasteur—who sees no place for science in the realm 
of supposition—it was given to trace and prove the actual de- 
pendence of all fermentation on the presence of an organism, and 
consequently the necessary existence of that organism in the midst 
of such process. Following up this subject, Pasteur went on to 
the study of acetification, the further action whereby the wine 
produced by fermentation is converted into vinegar. This he 
showed to depend on a tiny fungus, the mycoderma aceti, which, 
feeding upon the albuminoid matters in the wine, “fixes” 
atmospheric oxygen, and leads to the acetic transformation. A 
vegetable worker in the cause of temperance one might justly 
call this busy little fungus; unfortunately for its efforts, if 
happily for those whose sympathies lie in the opposite direc- 
tion, M. Pasteur has shown that a temperature of 60° Centi- 
grade suffices to destroy its vitality and check its operations. 
Vinegar exposed to the air not only deteriorates on account 
of its loss of acidity, but also gets to contain “little eel-like 
organisms, very curious when viewed with a strong magnifier. 
Their bodies are so transparent that their internal orgaus can 
be easily distinguished. These eel-like creatures multiply with 
extraordinary rapidity. Certainly there is not a single barrel of 
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vinegar manufactured by the New Orleans system which does 
not contain them in alarming numbers.” These were looked 
upon as necessary to the manufacture, and their presence, there. 
fore, was welcomed, and their gyrations inspected with as much 
complacent satisfaction as if the medium in which they sported 
were an aquarium and not intended to be taken into the 
stomach, until it was shown that the existence of the Vinegar. 
eel is quite unnecessary and even objectionable. It is satis. 
factory to know that Pasteur’s process insists on cleanliness, 
and that if this be scrupulously attended to, the vinegar-eel is 
suppressed. 

“Spontaneous generation” next claimed “the Professor's” 
attention, and when one.considers the quaint and curious views 
held on the subject, one concludes that the time had arrived when 
something more scientific should be said concerning it. “ All dry 
bodies,” said Aristotle, “which become damp, and all damp 
bodies which are dried, engender animal life.” In truth, a most 
exquisitely impartial antithesis of action! Van Helmont, a 
celebrated alchemist, who wrote in the time of Louis XIV, 
informs us that “the smells which rise from the bottom of 
morasses produce frogs, slugs, leeches, grasses, and other 
things.” He then goes on to state that by placing dirty rags 
and corn in a vessel, one can readily produce a pot of mice. This 
phenomenon he states gravely he has himself witnessed, and 
adds,—“*The mice are born full-grown; there are both male 
and female. To reproduce the species it suffices but to pair 
them.” As the eyes of the world opened wider to fact, it became 
necessary to reduce the magnitude of the fallacy, and so it was 
announced that this remarkable performance could not possibly 
take place on a scale so large, but was contined to organisa- 
tions not visible to the eye, and therefore not subjected to the 
criticism of sneering sceptics. Pasteur, however, was not satis- 
fied that this unforeseen responsibility should rest with his 
infinitesimal pets, and from a series of experiments came to the 
conclusion that microscopic organisms cannot come into the 
world without germs or without parents like themselves, 
“ Spontaneous generation,” he says, “is a chimera.” Air, water, 
earth, animal and vegetable matter, all contain eggs and spores 
which, under suitable conditions, give rise to living organisms; 
but whence this element of life the great professor does 
not say. The problem is still unsolved, though its ele- 
ments may have been reduced to their lowest terms. He 
came now to the Germ-theory of disease, which was then 
being investigated with much zeal. His discoveries, Professor 
Tyndall tells us, had been frequently referred to as bearing upon 
the subject, though he himself kept clear for a long time of this 
special field of inquiry. He was not a physician, and he 
did not feel called on to trench upon the physician’s domain, 
With the somewhat biassed mind of kinship M. Radot here 
deals not quite justly with the investigators who had 
preceded Pasteur in this research. Koch had _ previously 
connected the parasite (discovered in 1850 by Davaine and 
Rayer) with disease, had, indeed, developed this aspect of 
the germ-theory with which Pasteur is more generally credited. 
The latter certainly elaborated it, and to him we owe a great 
deal of our knowledge on the subject. 


The “attenuation of virus,” that process by which disease 
introduced into an animal and cultivated, as it were, through 
successive generations, furnishes finally a virus as well able 
as the more virulent form to exhaust the pabulum which 
exists in the blood for disease to live upon,—this was 
Pasteur’s most remarkable work. As a scientific fact, it is in- 
teresting to learn that such a process leads to such results ; but so 
far as the practical utility of the thing is concerned, there is much 
difference of opinion. The ininediate effects, in the case of splenic 
fever (which was the disease to which Pasteur chiefly directed his 
attention), appear to be satisfactory, the non-vaccinated animals 
succumbing at once to inoculation of virulent virus, while those 
vaccinated are said to suffer hardly at all; but later on it was found 
(according to Professor Koch and the Sanitary Commission 
appointed in 1881 by the Hungarian Government for the purpose 
of testing the prophylactic value of brute vaccination) that the 
constitution of these vaccinated animals had so deteriorated 
as to render them peculiarly liable “to be carried off by 
pneumonia, catarrh, distoma, strongylus, and pericarditis.” 
Such inoculations, after all, are but a clumsy substitute 
for prevention; and who knows but that the very disease 
we attempt to elude may not be Nature’s hand-maid, 
whereby, by weeding out the frail, she secures the survival 
of the fittest? Animals bred and reared under domestic (which 
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means more or less unnatural) conditions, tend to deteriorate 
in stamina, to become strumous, tuberculous, and subject to 
various inflammatory diseases; and it is more than likely that 
the careful preservation of such creatures until they are ready 
to kill, will gradually succeed in producing a race of sickly 
valetudinarians. How much better might it not have been to 
allow disease to carry off their ailing ancestry, and thereby 
secure a healthy stock. 

Pasteur would have been wise to content himself with a care- 
ful observance of demonstrable fact, leaving the application to 
more practical minds. As an observer he was valuable; but his 
lately-developed tendency to trespass on thw domain of the 
physician has been by no means successful. In his investiga- 
tions on rabies he brought to bear on it his theory of 
inoculation, and thereupon conceived the notion that “ vaccina- 
tion” with an attenuated virus might be practised as a specific 
against hydrophobia. But he lost sight of the trath—evident 
to commoner minds—that true hydrophobia is, after all, not so 
large a fact in the world as to necessitate or justify so dangerous 
a means of prevention. For if one eliminates its hysterical 
dissimulators, it is so rare as to count for almost nothing in man, 
while amongst dogs it is probable that the best means are to be 
found in guarding them carefully against it. The subject is 
still under observation ; but, so far, it seems likely that nothing 
practical will be discovered. It is not improbable that the 
inoculation with rabies acts chiefly as a counter-irritant (a 
tolerably severe one when, as happens, the skull is trephined 
and the virus introduced into the brain), and that a vaccination 
with calf-lymph, or the introduction of any other irritant, would 
lead to equally good results. M. Pasteur knows, probably, more 
of the microscopic appearances of disease than of its actual 
bearings; or he might find in the effect of a simple blister on 
furious delirium, an action not very dissimilar or much less re- 
markable than that of inoculation of rabies virus on the hydro- 
phobic. 

This subject leads us naturally to that of vivisection, as with 
Pasteur we are in the presence of one of its most able prac- 
titioners; and it is interesting to find that of his discoveries 
those which are of the most unquestionable value were made 
without the use of this means. From a careful study of his labours, 
it appears that the really useful aid he has given to science 
has not resulted from the scalpel and vivisecting-board. The 
parasitic theory of disease might have been equally well proven 
by examining the secretions or a drop of the blood of infected 
animals. We are told that a long course of vivisection has not 
hardened M. Pasteur’s heart, for M. Radot assures us that 
Pasteur is nothing if not a man of sentiment; but he hastens 
to give us a very strange proof of it by the following illustra- 
tions :— 

“Tn the basement of his laboratory in the Rue d’Ulm [he writes], 
a whole population of animals is retained under experiment. Isolated 
in round cages, which impart some sense of security, are the rabid 
dogs, some attacked with furious madness biting their bars, devouring 
hay, uttering doleful howls, which those who have once heard can 
never forget; others carrying the germ of this terrible disease, still 
fawning with a humble look of tenderness, as if imploring attention. 
Hens and chickens pass their heads through the wooden bars of 
their coops. From time to time a cock from the bottom of his den 
crows ‘a gloomy dawn.’ Rabbits eat peaceably, while little families 
of guinea-pigs cluster together, and at the least alarm utter a 
frightened cry. All these animals are destined to be shortly inocu- 
lated. Each morning a round of inspection is made in this little 
hospital of condemned animals. The dead are taken out, carried to 
one of the upper rooms, and placed on the dissecting-boards.” 

In another place,—“ Take,” cries Pasteur, with enthusiasm, 
“take the limb of an animal and crush it in a mortar; let there 
be diffused in this limb as much blood, or any other normal or 
abnormal liquid as you please. Take care only that the skin of 
the limb is neither torn nor laid open,” &c. We confess that 
we have not yet arrived at that pitch of scientific ardour, where 
the curious sympathy between animal and animal is lost in such 
zeal as this. It would be rather a good thing, however, to 
keep these details out of books intended for the laity, as there 
is still apathetic element left in the unlearned, and their number is 
legion. After all, one would have thought better of the French 
investigator if he had not been led by the egotism of learned 
curiosity to dissect and crush the quivering limbs of living 
animals for the greater glorification of his art. It seems 
but a pitiful evolution of faculty—this scientific callousness 
to suffering. And certainly it has a way of misleading its 
votaries, so that, whatever their previous promise, once plunged 
into the whirlpool of vivisection, their best energies are absorbed 
to be cast-up presently as wrecks and débris from the sea of 
knowledge. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S LATEST NOVEL*® 

WE are compelled to say—and we say it with real regret—that 
as a writer of prose fiction, Mr, Buchanan is not fulfilling the 
great expectations raised by those singularly powerful and 
beautiful works, The Shadow of the Sword and God and the Man, 
or even by such less strong but very charming writing as was to 
be found in A Child of Nature. In the matter of true romance, 
we have of late years been somewhat poverty-stricken ; and as 
Mr. Buchanan had showed himself to be a romance-writer of a 
really high order, it was natural that his career should be watched 
with a good deal of interest. In the creation of ideal figures 
standing out against an imaginatively conceived background, 
his genius seemed at home; but of late it has wandered 
into a far country in which it is an alien. As a romancer, 
Mr. Buchanan stood alone; in forsaking romance for a 
very cheap kind of melodrama, he entered into competi- 
tion with rivals who, though immeasurably inferior to him- 
self, have special aptitudes which he does not possess. No 
other living English author could, we think, have written either 
the first or the second of the books we have just mentioned; but 
there are at least a score of novelists quite equal to the pro- 
duction of a book like Stormy Waters, and in the hands of nota 
few of them it would have turned out a much more satisfactory 
performance than it now is. In some respects we are glad to 
say that this latest novel from Mr. Buchanan’s pen is an im- 
provement on one or two of its predecessors. It does not, like 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, derive any of its interest from 
attacks upon living notabilities, nor does it contain any of the 
offences against morality and decency which made Foxglove 
Manor such an unwholesome and unpleasant book; but, on the 
other hand, it is, we think, inferior to both these stories in con- 
structive skill and literary finish, We do not know whether 
Stormy Waters appeared first in a serial form, but it certainly gives 
us the impression of having been written from hand to mouth— 
that is, the story reads as if the author had manufactured it 
chapter by chapter, instead of working along the lines of a 
preconceived plan. For example, we are in an early chapter 
introduced to an organisation composed principally of English 
agricultural labourers, the apparent object of which is the over- 
throw of landlordism ; but as the story progresses this organisa- 
tion completely changes its character, ceasing to be merely 
agrarian, and becoming politically anarchic; and as we advance 
still further its members are spoken of in quite a matter-of-course 
way as “ Fenians,” and to one of them is committed the task of 
blowing up with dynamite the offices of the Local Government 
Board. Then, too, the hero of the book is a sailor named 
Hastings, who, when we make his acquaintance, cannot utter 
a sentence which is not incredibly rich in nuutical metaphor of 
the “ shiver-my-timbers” kind; but who, as he becomes involved 
in the active business of the plot, suddenly drops his seal 
tropes, and talks,—well, not like an ordinary human being, but, 
at any rate, like an ordinary melodramatic land-lubber. To 
say that gross and obvious carelessness of this kind is un- 
worthy of Mr. Buchanan is to speak too mildly; it is unworthy 
of the merest literary hack who works in a conscientious 
manner, and would not, we should think, be tolerated even in 
a well-edited “ penny dreadful.” It is bad enough when a man 
of Mr. Buchanan’s capabilities and attainments condescends, 
under any pressure less severe than that of actual necessity, to 
give himself up to the production of pot-boilers; but it is much 
worse when he shows himself so cynically indifferent to his 
reputation as not to care whether he reaches even the low 
average of pot-boiling work. 

The identification by a novelist of a criminal whom the police 
have as yet been unable to discover is, so far as we can re- 
member, a new thing in fiction, where new things of a kind are 
certainly desirable; but we should hardly say that this is the 
kind of novelty which is wanted, nor do we think that the other 
items of newspaper material which Mr. Buchanan freely utilises 
conduce to the artistic impression of the work. It is, however, 
almost absurd to speak of such a thing as artistic impression 
when dealing with a novel in which all accepted canons of art 
are deliberately sacrificed to the lowest and vulgarest kind of 
effectiveness. To complain of mere improbabilities and extra- 
vagances in a work of this class would be as foolish and unfair as 
to object to a fairy-tale for flying in the face of the laws of nature, 
for without these things melodramatic fiction could not exist ; but 
we may reasonably demand that the necessary improbability or 





By Robert Buchauan. In 3 vols. London: J. and R. 
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extravagance shall be so handled as not to be obtrusive, whereas 
in Stormy Waters they are so very obtrusive that we cannot get 
rid of them. Michael Morton is a tenant-farmer who murders 
the squire, Walter Carruthers, because he has been informed 
that the squire has seduced one of his daughters and is en- 
deavouring to seduce another. As a matter of fact, Colonel 
Kingston, his informant, is the guilty man; but Morton makes 
no attempt at investigation, and on the strength of a single 
unverified statement becomes a murderer. His criminality is 
known to Kingston, who agrees with Morton to offer evidence 
which shall exculpate him, and throw suspicion upon the sailor 
Hastings, the condition being that Morton shall give himself 
body and soul to the agrarian or Fenian society of which 
Kingston is the head, and hold himself ready to obey its 
behests, the first of which is the management of the now 
historical explosion in Charles Street. While engaged in 
preparation for this task his path is several times crossed 
by Hastings, who for some unexplained reason, is hotly 
pursued not only by the police but by the Fenians, and 
whose adventures in eluding his pursuers are of a most 
Miinchausen-like character. At last, in a quite incredibly 
fatuous manner, he allows himself to be taken by the former set 
of foes, is tried for the murder of Carruthers, and condemned to be 
executed ; but, of course, the hero’s extremity is the novelist’s 
opportunity, and Kingston being betrayed by an accomplice, 
theinnocent Hastings escapes as it were by the skin of his teeth, 
and is, with his sweetheart, happy ever afterwards. At least, 
this is the natural inference, for the story ends abruptly and 
somewhat prematurely; but the hurried-up conclusion is of a 
piece with what has gone before it, and seems the fitting climax 
to a novel which has probably been produced in the minimum of 
time, and has certainly been written with the minimum of care. 

It has been anything but pleasant to speak as we have been 
compelled to speak of the manifold faults of Stormy Waters. Mr. 
Buchanan, like other men who have engaged in literary contro- 
versy, has made enemies in certain literary circles; and criticism of 
his books has, we cannot doubt, often been embittered by personal 
dislike and antagonism; but he knows that in these columns 
his work has never been treated otherwise than respectfully, 
and has often received a deserved tribute of ungrudged admira- 
tion. We would therefore express the hope that he will accept 
counsel from those who wish him well, and who feel that they 
cannot possibly wish him anything better than that he should 
return to his early and healthy manner, and resist to the death 
the temptations, whatsoever they may have been, to which he 
succumbed when he turned his attention to second-rate, and 
sometimes very unwholesome, melodrama. 








Mr. J. H. Slater’s work on the Law relating to Copyright 
and Trade- Maris, “treated more particularly with reference 
to infringement ’’ (Stevens and Sons), is forcibly and clearly 
written. It claims attention, further, as forming a digest of 
the more important American, as well as English, decisions, a 
feature that may very easily be overdone. Mr. Slater might, 
we think, have contented himself with fewer illustrations from 
the other side of the water, without any detriment to the practical 
utility of his book. The fact that the American authors, even if 
“undoubtedly the best exponents of the law on the subject of copy- 
right,” “do not hesitate tocondemn numerous decisions of the Courts 
either as manifestly wrong or altogether out of harmony with the 
demands of the age,” will hardly help an English counsel in our 
Temple of Justice. But, of course, the theoretical interest is not in- 
considerable. The practice of the English Courts is explained, and 
forms of informations, notices, and so forth are appended, together 
with texts from the statutes. There is a good index. We cannot 
shake off the suspicion that the book seems to fall through between 
the more thorough special works on copyright and on trade-marks 
separately, and the theoretical discussions in Professor Scrutton’s 
book on copyright. So far as it goes, however, it has been compiled 
with jadgment and accuracy, and a list of addenda brings it well up 
to the date of publication. 


Chronicles of the Customs. By W. D. Chester. (Privately Printed.) 
—Mr. Chester may very well venture on increasing in a future issue, 
which we hope will be called for, the modest proportions of this 
volume. There must be a good deal to be said about Custom-duties 
and other matters kindred to the subject,—much more what he has 
said here. The fire of 1814, deplorable as it was, did not destroy 
records not in London, and local research might add not a few 
interesting facts to the author’s collection. The chapters, too, on 
“Smuggling” and “Frauds on the Revenue” admit of no little 
amplification, not only without injury, but with posi:ive advantage to 











the book. Still, we desire to express our thanks to Mr. Chester for 
what he has given us. If there had been nothing else in hig Volume 
but the contrast between the Customs of to-day and the Customs of 
a century ago, it would have been most welcome, not the legs % 
when responsible statesmen are venturing to talk of a possible return 
if not to the old system, at least to something of a compromise with it 
A century ago more than 1,400 articles paid duty; now there are 
just twelve, viz., four alcoholic articles (spirits, wine, beer, and malt), 
four non-alcoholic stimulants (coffee, chicory, cocoa, tea), tobacco, 
plate, playing-cards, dried fruits. The old duties were enormously 
complicated. Here is an “Inward Duty-paid Entry,” on forty reams 
of paper, dated 1784 :— 
Old Subsidy (12 Charles II., cap. 4) .....cccsssesesssnreeeeceeses 
New Subsidy (9 and 10 William III., cap, 23) ... 
} Subsidy (2 and 3 Ann, cap. 9) ........+ . 
Subsidy (3 and 4 Ann, cap. 5) ..... 
Subsidy, 1747 (21 George II., cap. 2).. 
Subsidy, 1759 (32 George II., cap. 10) 
Import, 1692 (4 William and Mary, ca 
French Duty (7 and 8 William III., cap. 20) 
Duty on Soap, vig &c. (10 Ann, cap. 19) .. a 
Additional Duty, Ditto (12 Ann, sec. 2, cap. 9)........00.... 
Duty on Paper, 1784 (24 George III, See 


Import, 1779 (19 George ITI., cap. 25) depevacedhensctcegeseeiausy 
Import, 1782 (22 George IIL, CAD. 66)........seeeseseeeseeceeres 
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That, we take it, is an instructive document. Of course, this elaborate 
system had its “ blots,” and there were clever people always on the 
watch to hit them. One Mr. Barry greatly distinguished himself 
in this way, making the Government pay heavily for their blunders, 
One of these may be given. The treaty of 1815 put the United 
States on the “most-favoured-nation” footing. The duty on 
American rice in the husk was fixed at one pound per quarter. But 
in 1836, by way, we suppose, of encouraging free labour in West 
Africa, the same article from the West Coast was admitted at one 
penny. Mr. Barry claimed, on behalf of the importer, the difference 
on these duties and made Government refund £94,653. On two other 
occasions he recovered from them nearly as much more. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
SIXTEENTH snersen. ‘408 THOUSAND, 7s 61. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 
“ Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the continnity 
of law from the natural into the spiritual world,’—Spectator, 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


QUAINT SERMONS by SAMUEL 


RUTHERFORD. 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
With Preface by the Rev. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. 





This day, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THOUGHTS at FOUR-SCORE, and EARLIER. 


A MEDLEY. By THOMAS COOPER, é 
Author of “The Purgatory of Suicides,’’ “ The Bridge of History,” &c. 


** A very interesting book. Mr. Cooper always writes well.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





WORKS BY Dr. R. W. DALE, of Birmingham. 
This day, Second Edition, prics 63, 


LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. 


By the Same Author. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. New Edition, 3s 6d. 

The TEN COMMANDMENTS. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

The ATONEMENT. Eighth Rdition, 6s. 7 2 ie 

The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS : Its Doctrines and Ethics. Third Edition, 
7s 6d, z 

The JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A Series of 
Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Sixth Edition, 6s. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








DR. PARKER’S ‘“ PEOPLE’S BIBLE.” 


Now ready, the SECOND VOLUME, price 83. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple. 
Recently published. 
Vol.I—THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Price 8s. 
*,* A Prospectus of the ‘‘ People’s Bible,” and other works by Dr. Parker, sent 
post-free on application, 


London: HAZELL, WATSON, and VINNEY (Ltd.), 52 Long Acre; 
And of any Bookseller. 
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MR. F. WYVILLE HOME’S POEMS. 
SONGS of a WAYFARER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Mr, Home is a true poet...... He is almost worthy to rank with Leigh Hunt or 
with Hood in his serious efforts,”—Atheneum. eee 
“Mr, Home’s poetical workmanship bears upon it the stamp of the age.’—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
LAY CANTICLES, and OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


+k of a scholar of fine sense.”—Satu rday Review. mits, . 
p Was meats fervour, Mr. Home is able to combine a Meissonnier-like delicacy 
and minuteness of touch.” —Scotsman. 


London: PICKERING and CO., 66 Haymarket, S.W. 











SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, 
Editor of ‘*Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 

“The fault we find with Frank Buckland’s life is that the early chapters are 
too delightful. The volume is full of instruction and varied entertainment for 
all who sympathise in Buckland’s favourite pursuits; but the story of the boy as 
the father of the man is so piquant and original as rather to spoil us for what is 
to follow. We can recall no equally striking example of the precocious kent of 
irrepressible instinct.” —Times. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s 6d. 7 
Vol. II. of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vols., of “ DON QUIXOTE.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


UIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miavet pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
ranslation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Oxmssy, Translator of 
“The Poem of the Cid.” : : 
+*,* The subsequent Volumes will be published at intervals of one month. 
“Don Quixote has got to be read by successive generations, and to be liked by 
all the individuals in those generations who are good for anything. Therefore 
the generations ought to have their versions made after their own fashion and 
liking. Of Mr, Ormsby’s version we may say that, judging from the two volumes 
already before us, it excels all previous versions in a certain union of accuracy 
and sobriety......His book as a book is a very handsome one without being un- 
wieldy. It has an excellent introduction, bibliographical, biographical, and 
critical, His notes are excellent, short, to the point, and present at every 
occasion where the reader can justly demand them.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price 12s 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 182, Vol. II. (Annesley- 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leste STEPHEN. 
Volume III. will be published July Ist, and the subsequent volumes at intervals 
of three months. It is confidently expected that the work will be compteted in 
about fifty volumes. 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD EDITION ” of the COMPLETE WORKS 
of W. M. THACKERAY. 


BALLADS : THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


With Eight Full-page Illustrations and 113 Wood Engravings by the Author, 
Mrs, Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George Du Maurier, John Collier, H. 
Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank BuckLann, Crown 8vo, with Portrait and 
Illustrations, price 12s 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 23 6d SERIES. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant,| WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 
Author of ‘The Chronicles ot By Mrs. Oxirpnwant, Author of 
Carlingford,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp Carita,’ &c, Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d. cloth, 2s 6d, [In the press. 
NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
ROSSMOYNE. Bythe Author| JOHN HERRING. By the 
of “Molly Bawn.” Feap. 8vo, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” &c. Feap. 
boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
{In the press, 
MEHALAH: a Tale of the|DORIS. By the Author of 
Salt Marshes. By the Author of ‘*Molly Bawn,” ‘“‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ 
“John Herring,” &c. Feap. 8yo, &e. Feap. Svo, boards, pictorial 
boards, pictorial cover, 23. cover, 2s. [In the press. 
*." The following Volumes of the 2s Series can now be had in feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, price 23 6d each :— 
MOLLY BAWN, PHYLLIS, Mrs. GEOFFREY, AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, 
ROSSMOYNE, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 2 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for JUNE. 


ry ConTENTS, 

Joh Pah By ~, Anthor of Rounp anouT Harpa. 
n Herring,” ‘ Mehalah,” 4 i a 

Chap. 9, Lord Ronald.—Chap. 10, Next-or-Kin AGENCIES. 
The Fifth of November.—Chap. 11.{| Rarnzrow Goup. By David Christie 
Who was Rachel ?—Chap. 12, Charlie Murray. Book III—How John 
Cheek. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier.}| Smith and Job Round grew to be ore 
Y THE “ Bale DES TREPASSES,” Tllus- and the same for General Coninghame, 
trated by W. Small. Chaps. 4-6, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SwinsuRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“The tragedy, as a whole, worthily keeps alive the dramatic spirit, and well 
sustains the reputation of the author of ‘ Bothwell’ and ‘ Mary Stuart.’ The 
story of the conspiracy of Marino Falierocombines the most picturesque elements 
with the most moving pathos.”—Times. 








SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 


8. G. c. Mippiemors, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, 63. [In the press. 


VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummine. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 


ROGUES and VAGABONDS. By George 


R. Sims, Author of “How the Poor Live,” ‘The Lights o’ London,” &. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. (Immediately. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By James 
Anson Farrer, Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 

‘* Mr. Farrer has attempted, and with much success, to refer to all points in 
the history of war that appeared to be of special interest and importance. The 
result is a work valuable to the military student, as well as to the larger circle 
who are interested in such a subject...... Well worthy of perusal, both from an 
historical and practical point of view.’”’—Broad Arrow. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of 
“The Childhood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 

“The author of that charming book, ‘The Childhood of the World,’ has 
returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us in 
surprisingly small compass a summary of all that has been thought or proved of 
late years about the origin of myths and popular religions...... The style is 
easy, incisive, and often brilliant; the examples are carefully and piquantly 
chosen ; and the book, as a whole, is a welcome contribution to the literature of 
the subject.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from 
Original Sources. By ALEx, CHARLES EwA.p, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories 
from the State Papers,’’ ‘‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. Damy 8yo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 

“This is a capital book. These ‘ Historical Sketches’ are worthy of Mr. 

Ewald’s reputation, and will increase it. He writes history well. His touch is 

light and his judgment sound.”—St. James’s Gazette. 























The POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The 
Poets’ Birds,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64, 
“Very pleasant reading ; full of quaint fancies and mock-serious humour...... 
Attractive and original,”—Li;e. 





SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign Resident. 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Buacxsurn. Is. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Biackxsury. Is. 


The PARIS SALON, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by F. G. Dumas, 3s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find 
Them: a Handbook for Students. By J. E. Taytor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., 
Editor of “Science-Gossip.” With 531 Illustrations. Crown S8yo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 

“Dr. J. E. Taylor has long been a ‘guide, philosopher, and friend’ of the 
neophytes of science. In ‘Our Common British Fossils’ he establishes a further 
claim on the gratitude of students of geology. It is a pleasant as well as pretty 
full and trustworthy guide to the collector on such points as the strata and 
Iccalities in which the invertebrate fossils of the United Kingdom are to be found, 
and the best methods of search, preparation, identification, and classification of 
the specimens.” —Graphic. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Maitieu 
Witiiams, F.R.A.S., Author of “Science in Short Chapters,” “A Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

“The author of ‘The Chemistry of Cookery’ has produced a very interesting 
work. We heartily recommend it to theorists, to people who cook for themselves, 
and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a most im- 
portant subject.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Seventh 














ADDITIONS to Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS’S SERIES 
of TWO-SHILLING NOVELS now ready :— 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
VALERIE’S FATE. 
RONICLES of NO.MAN’S| 
CHRONICLES o ‘ v? 
LAND. | LONE 


By OUIDA. 
WANDA. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


| . enn 
, : ee | By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
ax PUTER. val HNO 
The NEW ABELARD. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. ROUND the GALLEY FIRE. 
HEART and SCIENCE. | By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &. 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. | RIES f. FOREIGII 
HEARTS of GOLD. | STOR as - 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. B — 
A | y J. LEITH DERWENT. 
The EVANGELIST; or, Port | CIRCEH’S LOVERS. 


Salvation. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON, | By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A REAL QUEEN. | FORTUNE'S FOOL. 
*,* Full Lists of the Series, now numbering over THREE HuNnDRED 
Nove s, will be sent free upon application. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. ‘By Grorce Barvert 


Smiru, Author of “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS, from ELIZABETH to 
VICTORIA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Davenport 
Apams. Feap. 4to, printed in coloured ink on Dutch hand-made paper, 
rough edges, gilt top, illuminated parchment cover. (This day. 


An APOLOGY for the LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. 


GLADSTONE; or, the New Politics. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Sverniix, Author of 
“Underground Russia.’ Translated by WILLIAM WEsTALL, Second Edition, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 183. s 

NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The FLOWER of DOOM. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Author 

“< Of" Kitty,’ “ Love and Mirage,” &c. 1 vol. [ [Just ready. 

A MAIDEN all FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis, 

“** Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. 

LIKE LOST SHEEP. By Arvotp Gray, Author of “The 
Wild Warringtons.”” 3 vols. 

SOME STAINED PAGES. By the Author of “The New 
Mistress 3 vols. 

MORNING GREY. By G. M., Author of “ Ade.” 3 vols. 

LIL TORIMER. By Turo. Girt, Author of “A Matter-of- 


TF 2 Girl,” &e. 3 vols. 


G pete MANVILLE FEN N’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. 


The CARK HOUSE: a Knot Unravelled. 
NVILLE Fenn, Author of “ The Parson o’ Dumford,’”’ &c. 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the 


By Grorce 


rgezs, By J. Firzaeraup Mor.oy, Saqia dt 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. | FOLLY MORRISON, By 
i mw. Fifth Edition, FRANK BARRET?. 3s 6d. 


‘HONEST DAVIE. By Frans 
The HOUSE of WHITE) Pasurrr. Picture bows 2;elt 


SHADOWS. By B L. Fanse 2s 6d, 
The DUKES SWEET- 


= > a 
GRIP. By B. LL. Farsnon. HEART. By Ricwarp Dow ina. 


Picture boards, 23; cloth, 2s Gd. 





PROPER PRIDE. By B. M./UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By 


rn, Author of “Pretty Miss RicHAar D Dowrint . Picture jonra, 
Just rea 


yy oP 9 th, 2 
3s h, 2s 6 
( 23; clo 9° 


WAT tp and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, neni 


BOOKS TO READ. 


AFGHANISTAN and the AFGHAN 


ISPUTE: an Account of Russia’s Advance towards India, 
based upon the Reports of Experiences of Russian, German, 
nd British Officers and Travellers; with a Description 


f Afchanistan, and of the Military Resources of the Powers 
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